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was at stake. He gave the Pope twenty-four hours to withdraw the letters written to the Bishops, under penalty of the immediate rupture of diplomatic relations. Not having obtained satisfaction he recalled from Rome what remained of the Embassy.
The door was wide open for the great reform of a free Church in a free State. But meanwhile French foreign policy was bound to suffer by the rupture of relations between the Quai d'Orsay and the Vatican. In Syria, in the islands of the Pacific, and finally in Morocco, France learned the inconvenience of not possessing normal facilities for diplomatic conversation with a Power which, after the Powers of Money and Democracy, is still the greatest in the world. Whenever a French Government begins negotiations with the Pope for the re-establishment of an Embassy at the Vatican the measure will not only consolidate the authority of France and the effective influence of the Triple Entente, but will meet with the approval of the immense majority of French citizens. To use the words of M. Poin-car6, the French Prime Minister, on his return from Russia (August 1912), it will " preserve and enhance cette conscience collective et cette unite de sentiment national qui font la grandeur, la gloire et rimmortalite des peuples."
Ill
The adjustment of the relations between the Churches and the State has been only one of the problems absorbing the attention of political parties in France. The politico-religious character of the Dreyfus Case was unmistakable. The Dreyfus Case was in reality a revival of the Wars of the League during the reign of Henri IV. What Dr. Gustave Lebon calls the " pyschology of revolutions " will class these two episodes as events of the same general order. The Dreyfus Case was a ten years' period of civil war which seemed to be interrupting the steady advance of French society, but which, when all was over, was seen to have